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the open until every man, woman and high-school pupil 
of the United States understands it, for the issues in- 
volved relate to the overthrow of cherished American 
institutions. News that President Wilson plans an 
early coast-to-coast educational campaign in behalf of 
the League, and that the Senate opposition proposes to 
take full part in the discussions, is welcome news. 



BACK TO THE SAME OLD WAYS 

D using these days men enjoy saying that we are 
entering upon a new, and as some say, better 
world. We, in this office, however, have daily evidence 
that there are some men and more women who seem 
to have been little touched by the upheaval of the 
last four years. Their ideas, their language and emo- 
tions are falling into the set phrases of 1913. Indi- 
viduals and groups who lavishly spent their energies 
then against "preparedness," a preparedness which 
looked toward military training in the schools, the in- 
crease of our navy, compulsory military service, seem 
to have arisen from a long sleep and to be taking up 
again the inconsequential things. Nearly every mail 
brings us an inquiry asking our position on the matter 
of universal compulsory military training. Articles; 
are beginning to pour in expressing great fear of our 
naval program. 

For nearly five years the world has been at war. 
Unless we can think and speak about these matters 
from a larger perspective than heretofore we have been 
asleep indeed. If Japan or England or France is to 
have a great navy, we must have a great navy. If 
we are to have a great navy, Japan, England, France, 
and Italy must have a great navy. The naval problem 
is not a national but an international problem, and 
international problems can only be solved internation- 
ally. If the new Czecho-Slovakia is to have universal, 
compulsory military training, Jugo-Slavia must have 
the same, hence Italy, hence Greece, hence Bulgaria, 
hence Eoumania and the new nations being born out 
of Eussia. If nations base themselves upon the theory 
that brute force is the sanction of national existence, 
then the nation that is wise will develop its brute force 
to the highest point of efficiency. There will be some 
hope for the reduction of armaments and the substi- 
tution of sensible physical training for the defenseless 
military system, when the nations have organized 
themselves for the purpose of co-operation, and then 
only. A general agreement upon the principles of 
the kind of international organization we can and 
will set up and live under must precede any rational 
attempt to do away with military training or reduc- 



tion of armaments. The question of universal mili- 
tary training or of disarmament is therefore at this 
time immaterial. As a matter of fact, millions of our 
boys are under military training in the army, in mili- 
tary and high schools. We shall continue this train- 
ing until we in our collective judgment think it no 
longer necessary. We have armaments greater by far 
than ever before, and second only to those of Great 
Britain. We shall have this armament and more 
rather than less until we are convinced that it is no 
longer necessary. The only way out of this situation, 
and it is a distressing situation, is along the road of 
international co-operative effort. 

We are as disturbed as the American Union Against 
Militarism that the National Guard is fastening con- 
scription upon the youth of the State of Maine, and 
that they are at work to the same ends in other States ; 
but we are not convinced that the people behind these 
measures are as the Union insists, "purely selfish." 
Whether they are selfish or not, their propaganda will 
continue as long as the international situation pre- 
sents the possibility of any nation aiming a cannon at 
the heart of the United States. 



THE FAILURE Of COMPULSORY MILITARY 

TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS 

OF NEW YORK 

The Welsh-Slater acts adopted under the Whitman 
Administration in the State of New York, in 1916, 
provided for the compulsory military training of boys 
between sixteen and nineteen years of age. The sys- 
tem has been in operation since, and under auspices 
the most favorable to it. Upon the request of the 
Governor of the State of New York, the Eeconstruc- 
tion Commission of that State, Abram I. Elkus, chair- 
man, has finished its inquiry into the operation of the 
State military training law as applied by the State 
Military Training Commission. The report made by 
the Committee of Education of that commission has 
been reprinted by the American Union Against Mili- 
tarism, Westory Building, Washington, D. C, where 
it can be obtained. A summary of the Committee's 
report reads : 

"The Committee finds that the present military training 
law is designed to reach all boys of the State, 16, 17, and 
18 years of age, and to give them one and a half hours 
a week of drill, but in reality it reaches only a quarter of 
the number, due to the system of exemption. While this 
law has the advantage of being already in force and is an 
available instrument for the State, it has the great dis- 
advantage of interfering needlessly with school work and 
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causing confusion in the educational system. Also it 
creates a false and temporary obedience, it is too brief to 
accomplish results, it is vitiated by the fact that instruc- 
tion is given by officers instead of by teachers, by the 
system of exemption, and by the monotonous repetition of 
drill. A training for a high type of citizenship and good 
physique can be attained better through other methods. 
The chief of these methods are physical education and 
summer camps. 

"The Committee therefore desires to report adversely on 
the matter of technical military training for boys, 16, 17, 
and 18 years of age. The Committee makes the follow- 
ing recommendations : 

"1. The duties discharged by the Military Training 
Commission should be included within the functions of 
the State Department of Education. 

"2. Any feature of military training which may con- 
tinue to be used shall be employed solely for such values 
as they may have in physical, mental, and moral develop- 
ment. 

"3. Health instruction and all-round physical develop- 
ment, including supervised games, should receive the great- 
est possible attention in the schools of the State. What- 
ever appropriations may be necessary for this purpose 
should be generously furnished. We recommend this in 
view of the alarming disclosures of defective physique in 
connection with the recent draft, and in order that the 
State may possess citizens of sound body, better able to 
fulfill their duties in peace or in war. 

"4. Compulsory continuation schools should be estab- 
lished for boys and girls who are at work, up to the 
eighteenth year. In the curriculum of such schools a 
sufficient number of periods should be set aside each week 
for physical culture. 

"5. As soon as the necessary funds can be supplied, 
State camps should be established for boys of high-school 
age as a means of inculcating in them habits of self- 
control, deference to rightful authority and a democratic 
attitude toward their fellows. 

"The commission therefore suggests that legislation be 
immediately introduced transferring the functions of the 
State Military Commission to the State Department of 
Education and that the appropriation requested for the 
State Military Training Commission be transferred in ac- 
cordance therewith." 

Thus compulsory military training for young men, 
designed to meet the physical needs of growing boys 
and to promote the military efficiency of the State, has 
broken down again upon both counts. Throughout 
the history of all similar attempts this has been the 
case not only in this country but abroad. If they con- 
tinue to appear, a similar failure awaits the similar 
attempts. For boys between sixteen and nineteen, 
technical military instruction and adequate physical 
education do not go hand in hand. 

This statement is not an expression of opinion 
merely. It is a statemenut of the fact, and time will 
probably not dissipate "to shining ether the solid an- 
gularity" of that fact. 



THE BILL AGMNST GERMANY 

Perhaps the most serious practical question facing 
the peacemakers at Paris has been the question 
of reparation and indemnities. As is pointed out else- 
where in these columns, Germany attempted with the 
refinement of precision and efficiency to destroy indus- 
trial France. In Paris, we heard much of the avari- 
cious demands of the French manufacturers in the 
devastated areas. We were told that their claims were 
exorbitant. We tried to get at the facts about this. 
We have no doubt that there are avaricious French- 
men, that bills have been presented, some of them 
ludicrous, some pathetic; but if one remembers what 
France has really lost, and if one pictures even but 
dimly the suffering that it has meant, one can under- 
stand much and forgive. We are of the opinion that 
the major claims among the reputable industrial 
leaders of that stricken land are in the main neither 
exorbitant nor unjust. M. Alexandre Dreux, director 
of one of the largest steel plants in the Briey Dis- 
trict, a plant representing an investment of many mil- 
lions of dollars, a plant wholly looted or destroyed, 
does not ask for any reimbursement for the loss of 
interest upon the investment, for the loss of profit 
during the period of occupation, he only asks that the 
buildings and the machinery shall be reconstructed 
and reinstalled exactly as they were before the war. 
Surely that is not an unreasonable demand. 

There has been a commission in Paris considering 
the evidences bearing upon the facts, bearing upon 
breaches of the law and customs of war. The classes 
of crimes committed by enemy countries according to 
the report of this commission number thirty-one. The 
list, the commission was at pains to point out, does not 
exhaust the record of enemy crimes. Hence, it recom- 
mended the appointment of a standing committee for 
the purpose of collecting and sytematizing further this 
gruesome data. The different kinds of offenses already 
classified are as follows: 

Massacre of civilians. 

Putting to death of hostages. 

Torture of civilians. 

Starvation of civilians. 

Rape. 

Abduction of girls and women for the purpose of en- 
forced prostitution. 

Deportation of civilians. 

Internment of civilians under brutal conditions. 

Forced labor of civilians in connection with military 
operations of the enemy. 

Usurpation of sovereignty during military occupation. 

Compulsory enlistment as soldiers among the inhabit- 
ants of occupied territory. 

Pillage. 



